LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
opinions of others. At this alarming period the great
object of all parties ought to be to maintain the constitu-
tion of the country, and how could it be more efficiently
defended than by placing in that Chair a person who
honours it best and loves it most?
Sir John Mitford, who had resigned the position of
Attorney-General in order to stand for election as Speaker,
characteristically declined to go through the usual farce of
self-depreciation, which he thought undignified and
hypocritical, or to inquire of the House whether he was
suitable to the position to which he had been proposed.
He felt that, after the high office he had just filled, it would
be improper as well as unnecessary to make such an appeal:
he was, also, following the example of his predecessor.
His appointment was opposed by Sheridan, who, while
agreeing with the panegyric passed upon him, objected
to the statement that the qualifications for a Speaker were
best to be found in the legal profession. He maintained
that the ancient practice had been for the House, in con-
sidering a proper person to fill the Chair, to look to the
country gentlemen of independence and talents. He in-
quired why the learned gentleman had given up the posi-
tion of Attorney-General? Had his appointment to the
Chair been pre-arranged? He ended by referring to
Mr. Duadas whom he wished to propose to fill the place
of the late Speaker.
Mr. Pitt replied that if Mr. Sheridan had looked at the
Act of Parliament he would have found that it was not
only impossible for Mr. Dundas to express in the House
his assent or dissent to the choice of the House, supposing
it should fall upon him, but he could not even be present
at the debates without incurring the penalties prescribed
by one clause of the Act in question. He hoped the matter
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